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al- Mahdjar 


(5,448 words) 


(sometimes in the plural, al-Mahadjir ) name given in Arabic to places in Northern, Central 
and Southern America to which Lebanese, Syrians, Palestinians and other Arabs have 
emigrated ( hadjara ). The towns whose names recur most often in modern Arabic literature 
are New York, Sao Páolo, Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires; there has developed there, in the first 
half of the present century, a characteristic literary movement, the vestiges of which have not 
yet been completely effaced; but these are not the only locations on the American continent 
where emigrants from the Near East have settled and where they have published, in Arabic or 
in the national languages (English, Spanish or Portuguese), bulletins, journals, periodicals and 
books with the object of promoting understanding of the Arabs and their heritage, or in 
furtherance of their political causes of the moment. 


The flow of emigration towards the New World originated in what was then known as Syria 
(the land currently comprising Lebanon, Syria and Palestine) at the end of the 19th century and 
the beginning of the 20th, attaining its highest point in North America in 1913; the tide began to 
ebb in the period following the First World War as a result of obstacles placed by the United 
States in the way of immigration, with the limitation on numbers of immigrants and with 
legislation on nationality, passed in 1924, which almost put an end to it, although the influx of 
emigrants into South America continued. 


The causes of the emigration were primarily economic. Among the Lebanese—who left their 
country in the greatest number—the inhabitants of the mountain region were deprived of 
agricultural land after the establishment of the régime of the mutasarrifiyya [see LUBNAN |, 


inaugurated in 1861 (and modified in 1864) in the wake of the intercommunity religious 
disturbances of 1860 and following intervention by the European states, and by France in 
particular. This régime accorded administrative autonomy to the mountain region, which 
possessed meagre financial resources, having first detached from it its fertile plains and sea 


ports. §_A section of the population was thus forced to leave the mountain region and to seek 
employment in Beirut and other Lebanese towns. This was the first phase; subsequently, some 
individuals left their homeland and made their way to Egypt and other African countries. 
When emigration to America became possible, some groups of Lebanese, insignificant in size, 
travelled there. After 1881 the scale of the movement accelerated, as the first emigrants enticed 
their compatriots with glowing reports of the financial opportunities that existed in America, 
while tourists, shipping companies and their agents added further encouragement, to such an 
extent that at the beginning of the 20th century a virtual epidemic had arisen and almost half 
the inhabitants of Lebanon left their country. The contagion spread to the cities of the interior 
(Homs, Damascus and Aleppo) and to the mountains occupied by the ‘Alawites, whence it is 
estimated that a seventh of the population chose to become exiles. Some Palestinians had 
preceded the Lebanese, and others accompanied them. By the final phase of the movement, 
the total number of immigrants from Greater Syria who were settled in the United States and 
Canada exceeded half a million, attaining close to double this figure in the cities of Central and 
South America. 


At the time, the movement was encouraged among the Christian population of Syria not only 
by economic factors—including the oppression of the peasants by their feudal lords, the 
monopoly over lands and goods exercised by the monastic communities, the oppressive 
burden of taxation, disastrous crop-failures, the slump in the natural silk market caused by the 
success of artificial Japanese silk sold cheaply and the diversion of international trade-routes 
following the excavation of the Suez Canal— but also on account of psychological factors 
aroused by a hated social and political situation; detestation of the foreign authority which 
governed them and always regarded them with suspicion, religious conflicts which culminated 
in the events of 1860, persistent sectarianism, corruption of an administration in which bribery 
was rife, the subjection of the faithful to religious leaders who collaborated with the feudal 
lords in oppressing and robbing them, the suppression of public liberties, the alienation 
experienced by the entire population in the time of 'Abd al-Hamid, the posting of young Arabs 
to distant theatres of war, widespread ignorance and the rule of anarchy in all facets of 
existence. 


On the other hand, there was talk of those advantages of emigration which constituted 
powerful incentives: the prospect of making a fortune, numerous opportunities for finding 
work, respect for public liberties, the acceptance by society of personal ambitions, the 
judgment of people by their actions and their abilities rather than on the basis of their origin 
and class, concern for the rights and dignity of all citizens without discrimination and the rule 
of order and of law. 


The Syrians in general and the Lebanese in particular had been in contact with the West and its 
culture since Bonaparte's expedition to Egypt (1798-1801) and the creation of scientific 
institutions in this country in the time of Muhammad ‘Ali [q.».]. These contacts had been 
reinforced by the religious missions which began to arrive in Lebanon in the period when the 
son of the ruler of Egypt, Ibrahim Pasha [q.v.] was governor of Syria (1832-40), and which 
expanded their activities following the installation of the régime of the mutasarrifiyya (1861), f 


founding schools, cultural associations and charitable societies, importing presses, translating 
and publishing books. These contacts were also encouraged by the presence of tourists and 
members of the French expedition who stayed on in Lebanon for a full year after the events of 
1860. These constant contacts with the West and the learning of the languages spoken there, in 
addition to the common religion which it shared with the majority of the future emigrants, 
reinforced their admiration for this part of the world and its principles, in particular those of 
the French Revolution and its well-known slogan, and strengthened their desire to migrate to 
it. 


When these factors are considered in conjunction with the geographical position of Lebanon 
and Syria, facing the West from the opposite shore of the Mediterranean, and the hereditary 
zest for trade and travel characteristic of the Lebanese, descendants of the Phoenicians as they 
are, and also their eagerness to travel far in search of favourable opportunities, it is possible to 
understand the deep significance of this quasi-collective migration towards the New World and 
the dispersal of this race throughout the globe. 


In the first instance, the emigrants were attracted to the United States; subsequently, they 
turned their attention towards the South, still virgin territory and offering greater employment 
opportunities than the North, on account of sparseness of population, the vast areas of 
agricultural land requiring manpower, emergent industry and the wide range of opportunities 
for commerce. Opportunities for emigration to South America were enhanced following the 
visits to Palestine and Lebanon undertaken in 1877 and 1887 by the Emperor of Brazil Dom 
Pedro II and the conclusion, in 1892, of an agreement between the Ottoman and Brazilian 
governments establishing the conditions of immigration. This emperor, who spoke Arabic, 
favoured the settlement of emigrants in his country as a means of contribution towards its 
prosperity and furthering the exploitation of agricultural land, and he promised them aid and 
assistance. Argentina offered similar attractions with its enormous tracts of land requiring 
cultivation and its untapped material resources. Waves of immigrants therefore made their way 
towards South America, to such an extent that their number amounted to 300,000 in 
Argentina alone, and Brazil accepted more than half a million. For their part, the Palestinians 
preferred the states of Central America or Chile and Mexico. 


After disembarkation, these foreigners settled in the poorer quarters of the towns which they 
had chosen, usually because they had relatives there, and attempted to make a living through 
street-trading and hawking. Those who succeeded (the minority), would open a small shop, 
and some found opportunities for expansion, in some cases even becoming industrialists or 
prosperous merchants [see DJALIA |. 


The people among whom they lived had little respect for them. They called them Turks, 
because they came from a land dependent on the Ottoman Turkish state, and in some 
instances they were treated in the same light as the Mongols, members of the yellow race; the 
immigrants themselves were aware of the need to correct the image which had formed in the 
minds of Americans. 


Initially, they believed that their exile was temporary and would last no longer than the time 
needed to amass sufficient money to support themselves f| and their families at home; this 
same time-period, it was hoped, would see changes in living conditions in their own country. 
But once settled and accustomed to their new existence, seeing their businesses prosper and 
their children growing up in this new milieu, learning its language and becoming attached to it, 
they contemplated staying there permanently, in spite of the pain involved in the awareness of 
exile and in spite of the bitter nostalgia that they felt for their country and families. 


There can be no doubt that it was in response to the need to communicate among themselves 
in their exile, and on the other hand to follow events occurring at home, that they were led to 
produce a number of minor Arabic newspapers ; these began to appear with the arrival of the 
first waves of immigrants in the closing years of the 19th century, but in the South and the 
North of the continent. 


It was in New York in 1892 that the first newspaper, Kawkab Amirika , appeared, followed by al- 
Asr (1894), al-Ayyam (1897), al-Huda (1898) and Mir't al-Gharb (1899). In Brazil, the oldest one, 
al-Fayh (1895), was followed by four others: al-Rakib (1897), al-Sarazil (1898), al-Manazir 
(1899) and al-Sawab (1900). 


Subsequently, the need was felt to form associations and literary societies to serve the interests 
of the immigrants, unite their energies and support their social institutions. ALDjam ‘iyya al- 
suriyya al-muttahida came into existence in New York in 1907, and other associations followed. 
In Brazil, numerous clubs were founded, of which the most important was al-Nadi al-himst , 
and literary societies subsequently came into being. But literary life prospered at an earlier 
stage in North America, for the following reasons: immigration there had a longer history, 
printing-presses had been established there at a relatively early date and writers of talent had 
been living there since the end of the previous century. Amin al-Rihani [see AL-RIHANI | arrived 
in New York in 1888, followed by Djabran Khalil Djabran [q.».] in 1895, the poet Nudra Haddad 
in 1897, then, at the beginning of the century, the two poets Nasib ‘Arida and Rashid Ayyub in 
1905, Nudra's brother, the journalist ‘Abd al-Masih Haddad in 1907, Mikha'il Nu'ayma [q.».] and 
lliyya Abū Madi [q.v in Suppl.] in 1911. Printing-presses proliferated to such an extent that six 
were in existence by 1910, producing, besides newspapers, some remarkable literary reviews, 
such as al-Funün (1913) which was edited by Nasib ‘Arida, and al-Sa@’ih (1912) edited by ‘Abd al- 
Masih Haddad. 


Amin al-Rihani began to write in newspapers at the end of the last century; his extremely vivid 
language had an oratorical nature and displayed a marked penchant for innovation. He had 
published three of his books before Djabran's first, al-Musika , appeared in 1905. The concerns 
of his people, both in the mahdjar and in their homeland, pre-occupied him, and he set 
himself to preaching liberation in the widest sense of the term, political, social and intellectual, 
and to attacking in his articles and books ( al-Muhalafa al-thulathiyya , al-Mukari wa ’l-kāhin 
Zanbakat al-fawr , Kharidj al-harim ) inertia, bigotry and religious sectarianism. It is, moreover, 
entirely symptomatic that his first work published in the mahdjar is intitled Ta’rikh al-thawra 
al-firansiyya . 


For his part, Djabran began in 1903, while still residing in Boston (which he did not leave for 
New York until 1912) to publish his articles in the newspapers al-Muhadjir (1903), al-Hudà and 
Mir at al-Gharb. He appears to have been more forceful than al-Rihani f| and more inclined to 
challenge traditions I directly. Because he loved painting, imagery dominated his writing, and 
his education and experience endowed him with burning zeal and a penchant for idealism. His 
style reveals a poetic soul close to the sources of an Oriental mysticism inherited in the West by 
the various romantic movements. He put together in his first books Ara'is al-murudj (1906), al- 
Arwah al-mutamarrida (1908), al-Adjniha al-mutakassira (1912) and Dam'a wa-btisama (1913), 
his articles and novels which had been published in the newspapers of the mahdjar and in the 
two reviews al-Funun and al-Sa'ih . 


Like al-Rihàni and Djabran, Nu'ayma also possessed a pronounced taste for innovation. He 
retained from his theological studies, undertaken in Russia between 1906 and 191, a profound 
religiosity and, like Djabran, a tendency towards mysticism; he considered it necessary to go 
beyond the sensory organs in order to arrive at the reality of things, but he did not have the 
same ardour of feeling and he was sometimes more capable of effecting a synthesis. After 
theology, he turned to the study of law and literature at an American university. This training 
enabled him to improve his precision of expression and to attain a better equilibrium between 
the elements of the work of art; his knowledge of Russian literature also enhanced his aptitude 
for psychological analysis. 


In this way, these men of talent, as well as the writers and poets who joined them later, were 
able to prove their literary abilities and, almost forty years after the arrival of the first waves of 
immigration in New York they found the means enabling them to found, after the end of the 
First World War, an association which had the object of "stimulating the literary spirit" and of 
establishing the norms of literary work. In 1920 they formed al-Rabita al-kalamiyya , entrusting 
the presidency to the "doyen" Djabran and the post of secretary to the “counsellor” Nu'ayma. 
Included among its members were the poets Iliyya Abū Madi (1890-1957), Nasib ‘Arida (1887- 
1946), Rashid Ayyub (1871-1941), Nudra Haddad (1881-1950) and his brother ‘Abd al-Masih (1890- 
1963) and a number of less prolific writers, of whom the best known was William Catzeflis 
(1879-1950), treasurer of the Rabita . They decided to make the review al-Saih the pulpit from 
which to address the public. 


Literary reviews in Lebanon and South America soon began reprinting specimens of their work 
in verse and in prose, delighting in the strong innovatory tendency that they revealed, to such 
an extent that their reputation became wider and their influence on the literary life of the 
Arabs was accentuated. 


But after the formation of the Rabita, Djabran wrote nothing more in Arabic, except for a few 
articles, and he turned to the English language in which he composed eight books, of which 
The Prophet is considered the most significant work of his entire corpus. He gives his prophet 
the name al-Mustafa and, in a very engaging poetic style, puts into his mouth, in the manner of 
Nietzsche with Zarathustra, the outcome of his interpretation of existence and of man. 


The other members of the Rabita continued to write in Arabic. Mikha'il Nu'ayma collected his 
articles of criticism and published them in a book in titled al-Ghirbal (1923); from this work it is 
possible to draw all the rules of criticism representing the most important characteristics of the 
writing of the Rabita: to preach innovation, to uphold the truth, 4| to relate literature to life and 
always to make it revolve around man and his vital problems. Nu'ayma is also the author of a 
series of short stories and articles which he subsequently inserted in his narrative collection, 
Kan ma kan (1937), in the Kitab al-Marahil (ca. 1936) and in the first part of his philosophical 
novel Mudhakkirat al-Arkash (1949). Before the formation of the Rabita, he had published his 
only dramatic work, al-Aba? wa ’l-baniin (1917), in which he took the part of the younger 
generation and attempted to reconcile classical and dialectal forms in dialogue. 


The majority of the members of the Rabita wrote in verse and in prose, but it is the poets 
among them who still occupy the prominent place. Iliyya Abū Madi, whose collections of verse 
composed in the mahdjar were published before (vol. ii of his Dawan , 1919) and after the 
formation of the Rabita ( al-Djadawil , 1927 and al-Khama'il , 1946) was a poet of such fecundity, 
such ardour of feeling, such penetrating sensibility and appealling style that he continues to 
enjoy the widest reputation. He is followed by Nasib ‘Arida, all of whose poetry was published 
in his single diwan , al-Arwah al-h@ira (1946), who displays a very sensitive and troubled soul. 
For their part, Rashid Ayyub, author of al-Ayyubiyyat (1916), of Aghani '-darwish (1928) and of 
Hiya '-dunyà (1939), and Nudra Haddad, whose single drwan is intitled Awrak al-kharif (1941), 
their poetry reveals the weight of nostalgia, anguish and love of mankind which essentially 
characterises the literature of the mahdjar and the charm of style which marks its form. 


However, the Rabita did not monopolise the entire immigrant literary movement in North 
America, and there remained, outside it, renowned men of letters and journalists including 
Amin al-Rihani, pioneer of the literature of the mahdjar, the poet Mas‘ud Samaha (1882-1946), 
whose poetry was powerful, versatile and rich in metre, the historian Philip Hitti (Hitti), who 
contributed, through his historical works composed in English, to making the Arabs, their 
history and their civilisation known to the West, the journalist Na'üm Mukarzal, proprietor of 
al-Huda , his brother Sallüm who published numerous periodicals, and many other poets and 
writers. 


The Rabita lasted more than ten years (1920-31); with the death of its doyen Djabran (1931) and 
the return of Nu'ayma to his homeland (1932), it was dispersed, but other members continued 
their literary production for a certain length of time. 


To give due credit to the Rabita, it must be recalled that the literary press which made known 
to the world the best of the production of the mahdjar is owed to three of its members, al- 
Funün to Nasib 'Arida (1913), al-Sa@’ih to ‘Abd al-Masih Haddad (1912) and al-Samir to Iliyya Abi 
Madi (1929); that, through the combined action of all its members, there came into being the 
first modern literary movement to present to readers of Arabic a kind of literary school, in spite 
of individual disagreements ; that genres such as biography, the short story and the 
philosophical novel only became known in Arabic literature as a result of the artistic form that 
these writers gave to them ; that one of its members, ‘Abd al-Masih Haddad, preserved in his 


original histories published under the title Hikayat al-mahdjar (1931), documents relating to the 
first phase of the immigration which contain precise and living details with which history is 
not normally concerned; that the effects of their reformist movement f| on Arabic society are 
almost as important as its consequences in the literary domain, since they aimed to 
reconstruct the Arabic personality on new social foundations characterised essentially by love, 
a principle drawn from the Gospel ; and that their activity in the cause of renewal gave firm 
support to that which came into existence in the Near East through the influence of the Diwan 
of Mutran, of the Apollo group and its disciples, and that the latter movement perhaps thereby 
gained a stronger voice, clearer views and greater homogeneity. 


With the demise of the Rabita , the centre of gravity of literary activity shifted towards Brazil, 
where the first association had been founded under the name Riwak al-Maarri (1900) by 
Na'üm Labaki, but had ceased to exist long before the First World War when its founder 
returned to his homeland in 1908; its members then took to holding in their homes what could 
be described as literary salons. Subsequently, in 1933 Michel al-Ma'lüf [see AL-MA‘LUF | 
succeeded in founding an association which took the name al-'Usba al-andalusiyya ; this title 
was chosen by the members of the group because they were conscious of the fact that they 
lived among a people originally from the Iberian peninsula, in the south of which their Muslim 
Arab ancestors had been assimilated with the population, and they believed that they were 
rediscovering al-Andalus in this “New Andalusia”. It seems to be an established fact that 
numerous Muslims of Spain, who had been forced to convert to Christianity after the end of 
their rule in 1492 and the decision of Philip III in 1609 to expel the Arabs and to try them before 
the courts of the Inquisition, took part in campaigns of exploration and conquest in the New 
World. The peoples of South America thus retain in their culture and their blood traces of the 
civilisation and the blood of the Arabs of al-Andalus ; these are visible in their languages, 
appearance, customs and social traditions, which are familiar to Arab immigrants and 
encourage them to believe that here they can become attached to their roots. 


The 'Usba fulfilled its linguistic and literary mission with the aid of important societies founded 
by the immigrants, numerous schools established for teaching the Arabic language (for 
example, some fifteen thousand pupils were educated at the school of the Mu'allim Wadi‘ al- 
Yazidji), various social institutions sponsored by clubs which organised, for their support, 
festivals in the course of which members of the ‘Usba delivered speeches and recited their 
poetry, in addition to the festivals which took place on the occasion of various national 
cerenomies; it was also assisted by journals and reviews of which the most important were al- 
Shark , edited by Musa Kurayyim and al-Andalus al-djadida , edited by Shukr Allah al-Djurr, 
which published the literary work of its members, sometimes also campaigning on behalf of 
opposing political opinions and thus supplying other motives for original creation to men of 
letters whether they belonged to the association or not. 


At first, the latter had chosen as its platform al-Andalus al-djadida which one of its members, 
Shukr Allah al-Djurr, published in Rio de Janeiro; two years after its foundation, in 1935, it 
established its own organ to which it gave its name, al-Usba, and of which the editor-in-chief 
was another of its members, Habib Mas'üd. The Usba and its review lasted until 1953, by which 


time it had been considerably enfeebled by death and by the return of the exiles to their 
homeland. With it, there came to {an end the second literary movement of the mahdjar and 
the torch of mahdjari literature was extinguished; all that remains of it today are a few timid 
flames here and there on the American continent which still resist the assaults of time. 


In North America, the mahdjar built up the prestige which it enjoys both there and in the Near 
East on prose rather than poetry, in spite of the influence exercised by the Mawakib of Djabran, 
the Hams al-djufün of Nu'ayma and the poetical works of Iliyya Abū Madi and Nasib ‘Arida, in 
turning the modern poetic movement towards the heart and the soul of man and in reforming 
the linguistic form and the music of verse, in spite also of the debt owed to the pioneers, al- 
Rihani and Djabran, for the development of the “poem in prose" which is highly regarded in 
certain Arab circles. In the domain of Arabic rhetoric, Djabràn created a kind of school of his 
own, with his style that was harmonious, warm and wrapped in a maze of symbols and 
colourful images, both pleasing and elusive to the senses. His prose and that of Nu'ayma are 
applied, on the other hand, to major subjects concerning man, society and criticism, for which 
versification is inappropriate on account of the concentrated texture of Arabic verse; in 
addition, they tackled in prose the majority of literary genres. It is by means of this depth and 
this universality that their prose and with it, the Rabita kalamiyya and the works of the 
mahdjar as a whole, have acquired the prestige that they enjoy in modern Arabic literature. 


In the case of the 'Usba, it is verse which absolutely dominates the work of its members, under 
the influence of the inherited taste of the Arabs for poetry, in a milieu constantly looking back 
towards its Andalusian past. It is by means of this poetry that the activity of the mahdjar 
occupies a place in modern Arabic literature for which the credit belongs to the most prolific 
and gifted poets of the 'Usba: al-Sha'ir al-Karawi (Rashid Salim al-Khuni, born in 1887, 
emigrated to Brazil in 1913), Ilyas Farhat (born in 1893, emigrated in 1910), Shafik al-Ma‘luf (born 
in 1905, emigrated in 1926) and Shukr Allah al-Djurr (born in 1905, emigrated in 1919). 


It may be noted, in general, that the poets and writers of South America were deeply attached 
to their literary and general intellectual heritage on account of the admiration that they felt for 
it; this is why they kept their eyes fixed upon it when seeking inspiration for their poetic works, 
while Djabran and Nu‘ayma, in the North, showed little interest in this heritage and Abu Madi, 
‘Arida, and the other poets of the Rabita ignored it completely, even if they read ancient works. 
Al-Rihani appreciated the latter and translated some fragments into English, without, however, 
allowing himself to be bound by literary tradition. In addition, their works were dominated, in 
a general manner, by the originality and innovation which earned them their reputation and 
enabled them to exert their influence on modern Arabic literature. It seems in fact that these 
two tendencies were caused by the influence of the milieu; in the North, American society 
removed authors from their literary heritage, while those in the South were brought closer to it, 
as has been shown. This also accounts for the fact that the most eminent writers of the North 
have displayed linguistic weaknesses, amounting in some cases to misunderstanding of the 
rules of Arabic (see the article intitled Nakik al-dafadi‘, in al-Ghirbal ), while in the South there 
were poets (Ilyas Farhat in f| particular) who imitated the glories of the past and celebrated the 
Bedouin life, camels and tents; and even those who are distinguished by clarity and sensitivity 


of expression (e.g. al-Sha‘ir al-Karawi and Shafik al-Ma‘luf, have never lapsed into the use of 
excessively affected language, even though the nature of Lebanon and the poetry that 
emanates from its atmosphere have exerted their influence on their poetic images. 


This difference between the North and South is revealed in the content as well as in the form. 
In North America, men of letters are for the most part interested in general human problems, 
both in their verse and their prose; they are broadly concerned with the destiny of man whose 
soul they wish to save from the oppression of material civilisation. Christianity and the ancient 
oriental religions, western romanticism, the works of which they have read in part and the 
writers of mystical tendency (Blake, Emerson, Whitman and Thoreau) have left their mark on 
their literature, while those of South America address themselves to national questions and the 
interests of their compatriots who had stayed in their homeland, to such an extent that they 
commemorated some national festivals and honoured past and present rulers and writers of 
their country. But this did not prevent the poets of the South from writing historical dramas 
and excelling in long compositions, for example Ala bisat al-rih by Fawzi al-Ma‘luf, Abkar by 
his brother Shafik or Mu'allakat al-arz by Ni‘ma Kazan. 


In Buenos Aires, the poet Georges Saydah (1893-1978) attempted in 1949 to establish a new 
literary association to which he gave the name al-Rabita al-adabiyya , but it ceased to exist two 
years later. Literary production in Argentina has remained limited to the personal and prolific 
efforts of the poet and prose-writer Ilyas Kunsul (1914-81) who has been succeeded in this 
respect by his younger brother Zaki (emigrated to Argentina in 1928). The work of these two 
writers and that of George Saydah is dominated, like the literary output of all men of letters of 
the South, simultaneously by concern for the national problems of their country of origin and 
by the desire to respect the purity, versatility and correctness of expression. 


A few further remarks should be made concerning the efforts still being exercised today by 
immigrants in South and Central America, but also in the North, to spread through the 
American continent awareness of numerous aspects of their general literary heritage, ancient 
as well as modern, with books such as Kalila wa-Dimna , the Mukaddima of Ibn Khaldun, the 
Mu'allakat , the Rihla of Ibn Battüta, the Luzuméyyat and the Risalat al-Ghufran of; al-Ma'arri, 
and the Zklil of al-Hamdani, as well as certain works of Djabran, of Nu'ayma, of Abu Madi, of al- 
Sha'ir al-Karawi, of Fawzi al-Ma'lüf and of his brother Shafik and of others. Philip Hitti has also 
edited Arabic texts (including the Kitab al-I'tibàr of Usama b. Munkidh, 1930) and has written 
in English his History of the Arabs (8th éd., 1963), History of Syria (2nd éd., 1957) and Lebanon in 
history (1957). Certain of his colleagues have applied themselves to making known the heritage 
of the Arabs, their customs, their legends and their stories. Arabs who emigrated to other states 
of the continent (Canada, Mexico, Venezuela, Chile and the republics of Central America) have 
left a large number of books and periodicals in Arabic and Spanish which also have the 
purpose of making known the Arabs and their culture; in addition, they translated €| English, 
Spanish and Portuguese texts and in this respect played an important role in the cultural 
exchanges necessary between peoples. 


In a general fashion, the influence of the mahdjar on Arabic literary thinking remains alive 
today, since its poets and its writers are still read; most of all, they have influenced authors of 
romantic tendency, both in the Maghrib and in the Mashrik, Manfalüti and Shabbi for example. 
Their critical thinking, represented in particular in al-Ghirbal by Nu'ayma, has contributed to 
the moulding of one of the most eminent modern critics, Muhammad Manduür (1907-64) [q.». ]. 


It is now possible to summarise the common characteristics of the literature of the mahdjar in 
North and South America in the following fashion: dominance of the sentimental tendency of 
the authors on account of their expatriation and nostalgia for their native land; love of nature 
to the extent that it is made an object of worship, through the images of its beauty and serenity 
that they have brought with them and the consolation that they find therein in their distant 
exile; a penchant for reflection on the things of this world with poetic insight and lyricism in 
the manner of treating them. 


With these specialities and with the individual and collective differences revealed by their 
works, the emigrants have conferred on some of them a world-wide renown (especially The 
Prophet by Djabran, which has been translated into more than fifty languages, and Ala bisat al- 
rih, by Fawzi al-Ma'luf) and a special place in modern Arabic literature. This particular and 
singular nature of their literary production is due to the particular and singular violence of 
their experience. 
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